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who wanted penetration to discover my rising merit, and who 
seemed to rejoice over my misfortunes, will now, on my ex- 
altation, be poisoning their every comfort, by the venom of 
their own envious hearts. I fall desperately in love with a 
beautiful young lady, who is passionately fond of my poetry, 
and who is altogether overcome by the charms of my conver- 
sation. I go to her father's house, to make a full declaration 
of my sentiments. I am ushered into the parlour — the lady 

enters — I rise to salute her, and But hark ! my father's 

voice ! " Philip, don't you see our flock in the very middle 
of Walter Fardingale's barley ? Make haste and drive them 
out." " Immediately, Sir — 1 was just going to shake hands 
with Miss——." " With whom, you blockhead ! That 
Is a thorn bush you have seized upon." And so it was ; 
for it took the whole afternoon to pluck the prickles out of 
my fingers; and, during this employment, I began to think 
that the ordinary cares of life demand the first attention, even 
of a poet. 



SENTIMENTAL RAMBLES IN ULSTER ; 

During a Week's Saturnalia, in the Summers of 1833 and 24 ; by J. M., Schoolmaster 
in the Parish of Drumsaillach. 

No. I. 

" And this," said my companion, " is the city of Armagh : 
the head-quarters of a regiment of foot, and grand depot for 
the artillery of the Established Church in Ireland!" I once 
more examined the man on the blind horse, as he uttered this ; 
and the broad-leafed hat, jack-boots, and scuffed blue sur- 
tout, which did not altogether correspond with the smooth 
suit of black beneath — the portmanteau on the crupper, and 
the saddle-bags banging on each side — but above all, a certain 
expression of countenance, half devotional, and half ironical 
and waggish — convinced me, that these appurtenances, which 
I had hitherto set down as belonging to a Catholic Priest, 
most indubitably indicated a . Wesleyan preacher. " A 
good Catholic," thought I, would speak with more reverence 
of even a bastard scion of the Holy Mother Church.* " 'Tis 
tbe Sabbath evening," said my companion, " as I have more 
than once reminded you. The bells of the cathedral are 
ringing for the evening service. But look — here also is Va- 
nity Fair, and Satan holds a holiday." 

* At the time this was written, I had not even heard of Father M'Sweeny— whose 
extreme moderation, in a late discussion, has induced the Dublin and London Maga- 
zine to say, that he " deserves the honour of being called the modern O'Lcary." 
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We bad by this time passed the barracks ; and having de- 
scended the hill, arrived nearly opposite the Mall, one of the 
most beautiful public walks in Europe. The setting sun of 
one of the few summer days we enjoyed in 1823, was stream- 
ing with a mild and mellow lustre, through the trees that sha- 
dowed its nearly elliptical alley ; while its entire circumfe- 
rence, of nearly half a mile, was literally covered with people. 
The thick foliage half hid, half discovered the various 
groups ; while the gay trappings of the military, the darker 
and more sober dress of the citizens, and the white robes of 
the ranks of beauty, were all blended and mingled in their 
various tints, by the streams of broken sunshine. At the 
same moment, a burst of martial music swelled up the valley, 
from tbe further extremity, towards the Court-house. The 
effect of this was fine beyond description. Even my friend, 
with the broad-leafed hat, reined up his palfrey to listen to it. 
But suddenly, as if ashamed of his momentary weakness, he 
turned round and fixed his eye on the three death heads, 
that grin so horribly over the gallows of the county gaol: — 
" How shocked do we feel," cried he, " with the bare rela- 
tion of that impenitence and obstinacy of guilt, which some 
unfortunate beings evince; who, having forfeited their lives to 
the offended justice of their country, are launched from this 
place of punishment into an awful eternity ! And, O, is it 
not dreadful to look upon the thoughtlessness — the impiety 
of these creatures of yesterday, whose breath is in their nos- 
trils, and over each of whose heads the sentence of death is 
suspended — to behold them, not content with passing away 
their week-day hours in sin and folly, but openly insulting 
the Lord, who made and bought them, on his own most holy 
day!" 

This was uttered with a pathos so different from the jocular 
tone in which he had hitherto spoken, that I could not help 
being considerably affected, and my lip quivered as he spoke. 
Softened, and perhaps flattered, by this mark of emotion, he 
added, in a gentler tone : — " But for you, my friend, I hope 
better things. Though you have loitered away this day in 
idleness and sin, you are still in the morning of life, and may 
devote it to the service of your Maker." " If I have this day 
been a Sabbath-breaker," I replied with more pertness than 
the gentle tone of my monitor deserved, " If I have this day 
been a Sabbath-breaker, Sir, I am not without Reverend ex- 
ample." " If you allude to me," he mildly replied, " though 
an unworthy labourer in the vineyard of the Lord, I am tra- 
velling on my master's duty. I have preached twice to-day in 
his bouse, and twice beneath the canopy of heaven. I say 
this for your sake— not through boasting; — though perhaps," 
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be continued, (and glancing over the Primate's fair domain 
an eye, which, lately lit by devotion, was now kindled still 
brighter by the pride of human weakness; or, as he himself 
would express it, the old man rising within him,) " though 
perhaps," he added, " I labour with as much assiduity as those 
whose earthly hire is greater." The spell which his former 
words had thrown over me was broken : I found myself talk- 
ing to a man, good indeed, but weak and vain as myself. I 
confess that so far from feeling disappointed, I inwardly 
thanked my stars — (for Heaven, in such a case, I dared not) 
—and summoned up sufficient resolution, or, if you will have 
it, obstinacy, to decline hearing him preach in the Methodist 
Chapel. " I am fatigued, Sir," I replied, " and must soon 
get to rest : your sermon, I fear, would be any thing but an 
opiate to me." 

There are surely some germs of original sin implanted in 
our nature, which the world fosters into maturity. It was 
something of this that made me perceive, with inward tri- 
umph, that the sweet poison of flattery can be swallowed even 
by the wise and good. But the triumph of malignity is ever 
of short duration, and I would notwhdi my worst enemy long 
to endure what 1 felt, when, in bidding me farewell, the old 
man (for his hairs were silvered with grey,) shook me most 
affectionately by the hand, and said, with great solemnity and 
pathos, " God bless you." — The pang, however, was momen- 
tary; and I blush to say, that I actually shifted my better 
feelings, by forcing three several times into my recollection, 
that, during the nine miles we had travelled together, be had 
not once offered me his horse. " Not that I would have 
accepted it," said I, setting down my left foot firmly, and 
moving to the notes of Lord Hardwicke's march: " He is old 
and I am young — and, thank Heaven, a tolerable pedestrian." 
Notwithstanding this gallant boast, 1 had not proceeded far, 
when the sight of an empty seat, under a tree, was so tempt- 
ing, that I immediately hastened to it. " Not that I am in the 
least tired," said I to myself, " but I can here observe what is 
going forward without interruption." Still I would here 
advance it as a proposition which needs but once to be de- 
monstrated, that he who has hailed the rising sun, and walked 
all day beneath his beams, will as gladly contemplate his 
setting in are cumbent posture as in any other whatsoever. At 
this time, however, my thoughts were not so heavenward. 
The sun might have set, or might not have set, that evening, 
for ought I would have noted. Yet, let it not be supposed 
my thoughts were chained to earth by the vain trappings of 
scarlet, epaulettes, and sword knots; or by the holiday suits 
of the burghers of this little city, which, nevertheless, I could 
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not help contrasting with my own faded suit of black, that 
in spite of many reviving touches from the brush of my friend' 
Davie Otterdown, hat manufacturer in Drumsaillach, still look- 
ed thread-bare and rusty. No — all these were beneath the at- 
tention of a sentimental traveller, who lay basking, as it were, 
in the very blaze of beauty. Some may be disposed to laugh 
at the presumption of an unfortunate biped, whose five senses 
are bothered out of him by the din of a village school, and 
whose utmost ambition can soar no higher than the honour of 
initiating some unfledged priest, or accoucheur in embryo, 
into the mysteries of " propria qua maribus ;" — but the peasant 
who lingers on his homeward way to gaze on the setting sun, 
may derive as much delight from surveying that blessed lumi- 
nary as the vainest " lord of indolence and ease;" — and, 
while looking on the last and loveliest work of Heaven, I 
feel myself on a footing with the sage, who " looks through 
Nature up to Nature's God." 

Though half asleep when making these sublime cogitations, 
(and gentle reader, thou art perhaps in the same predicament) 
I was not blind enough to think, that all the women on the 
Mall were young and beautiful. There were some who, God 
save the mark, had better have been occupied saying their 
prayers. But there were many lovely enough to make the 
passing traveller sigh to think, that in his weary pilgrimage, 
he might never behold them again. The sweet soul of music 
beamed from every eye, and gave elasticity to every step ; and 
to use the coarse but expressive phrase of a veteran, whose 
brown cheek bore a " token true" of Albuera, the ladies of 
Armagh step freer than Andalusian jennets. But though the 
various groups still floated in my mind's eye, that of my out- 
ward senses were closed ; and the hum of voices, and the 
notes of music, which had for some time been indistinctly 
blended together, now becoming altogether inaudible, I was 
on the point of entering, like the Prophet's ass, into the seven- 
teenth heaven, when — I tumbled from my seat. 
# # # # 



TO MAY. 



'Tis not the charm of blooming bowers, 

Nor the sweet woodland warbler's song, 
Nor the bright hues of beauteous flowers 

Shedding perfumes the vale along; 
While May enrobes the hills in green, 

And sunbeams light the laughing sky, 
And glassy lakes reflect the scene 

In all its gay variety— 
'Tis not the brilliant charms combined 

Of these, can chase dark clouds of care 
From the horizon of the mind, 

If dire Misfortune fix them there. 
Alas ! thy beauties, May, impart 
No gladness to the blighted heart. 



